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OLLECTIONS, without a 
C doubt, is one of the most dis- 

agreeable tasks of the tele- 
phone business, and for that rea- 
son is often sadly neglected. But, 
nevertheless, it is one of the most 
Important jobs, and can not be over- 
looked. Operators’ wages, salaries, 
rent, taxes, tolls and all the other 
operating expenses must be paid. 
Telephone rates are low, and we all 
need every cent that is coming to us 
if we want to keep on the right side 
of the ledger. 


Our company, by no means, 
claims to have the lowest percent- 
age of outstanding accounts. Many 
other companies in our state have 
a fine record. We are very proud 
of our success in keeping our out- 


standing accounts as low as we 
» ave, and the last several years we 
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COLLECTIONS 
A Year-’Round Problem 


By FRANCES E. SCHNEIDER 


Secretary, Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 


“USE YOUR HEAD” was the advice given by the pres- 
ident to the secretary of the Blue Earth (Minn.) Valley 
Telephone Co., with reference to handling the difficult 
and ever-present problem of collections. 
entire personnel cooperating in acting on this advice, 
using intelligence in solving individual cases of de- 
linquents and strictly enforcing the discount system, 
the company closed the year 1934 with only $225 
in subscribers’ rentals outstanding and uncollected 
out of a gross revenue of $75,000, and $251 uncollected 
for 1935 with $80,000 gross revenue. 
presented at the convention held in Minneapolis 
last week by the Minnesota Telephone Association 


With its 


Address was 


have charged off a comparatively 
small amount. 


Cooperation of Every 
Employe Is Needed 


Collections is not merely the job 
of a couple of persons in the em- 
ploy of the telephone company. 
Every employe of the company is in 
some way responsible for collec- 
tions—the operators, by giving sat- 
isfactory service; the lineman, by 
having all plant and equipment in 
first class working condition; and 
all employes by treating the sub- 
scribers and their complaints with 
the utmost courtesy. When opera- 
tors and other employes are care- 
fully chosen, given fair wages, and 
treated as friendly co-workers, they 
realize they have good jobs that are 
well worth keeping. They will give 





good service. Good service helps 
collections. 

It’s generally our delinquent sub- 
scribers who are the biggest kick- 
ers. Let’s not give them a chance! 
There is no one who can so thor- 
oughly and efficiently denounce the 
telephone company as some sub- 
scriber who is hopelessly in debt 
for telephone service. His telephone 
never has worked satisfactorily, and 
it has been out of order for several 
days at a time! Thus he reports, 
although, upon investigation, our 
tickets in the office show that it 
was out for less than three hours, 
and that was over six months ago. 

We must watch our public rela- 
tions at all times. They are fully 
as important as good collections 
and are so necessary. We especially 
found that good public relations 
with our subscribers were a wonder- 
ful help to us during the past years 
of depression when everybody felt 
down and out, anyway. Public re- 
lations must be watched constantly 
and kept up. 

We are in a credit business, and 
it’s impossible for us to collect 100 
per cent of our accounts; but we 
do hope to collect mighty near that. 
We have no certain remedies to of- 
fer, nor any hard and fast rules on 
collections. Our general manager 
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who tells us that he has had a lot 
of experience with collections, once 
told me to “use my head.” 

There was a day when women 
used their heads to carry heavy 
coronets of hair. Today the less 
hair we have the better. Women 
also used to use their heads to wear 
large hats, heavy with plumes and 
flowers. In fact, it was long an 
ambition of mine to be old enough 
to wear a large willow plume, but 
today the smaller our hat is, the 
smarter dressed we think we are. 

I am sure our general manager 
didn’t mean that I should “use my 
head” for carrying anything, but 
rather to use “what was inside of 
it.” That is what we have tried to 
do on collections—‘“‘Use our heads.” 
We have also tried to put that idea 
over to our local managers. 

We work mighty hard on collec- 
tions. It is a job we work on 12 
months of the year—not just a 
couple of times during the year 
when we are badly in need of money 
for salaries, taxes, or possibly some 
extra equipment. It is a job that 
is never done. We just get a bad 
account cleaned up and give a sigh 
of relief to find three or four others 
staring us in the face. 


Discount System 
Rigidly Enforced 


Our discount system is one of our 
most valuable collection helps. Most 
of our subscribers are anxious to 
save their quarters (or 50 cents for 
those who have a business and resi- 
dence telephone). Our discount 
period closes promptly after the 
15th, and that is a hard and fast 
rule. We treat all people alike, and 
nobody is allowed his discount on 
the 16th or thereafter. 

We often have to listen to the re- 
cital of some very good reasons why 
a subscriber should receive a de- 
layed discount, but it is against our 
policy to weaken. We are courteous 
but firm. If we should give one sub- 
scriber a discount for a good rea- 
son, then we would have to give it 
to the next person for a little better 
excuse on the 17th or 18th. Soon 
we would have no discount system, 
and there would be no incentive for 
anyone to pay his account before 
the 15th. 

We have had several cases in 
which a subscriber has ordered us 
not to remove his telephone. We ad- 
vise him that we are very sorry to 
have to disconnect his service, hut 
as the discount date is a strict rul- 
ing of our company, we shall be 
obliged to enforce it. Generally, 
when he sees that we are going to 
call his bluff, he will gruntingly lay 


down the extra quarter—and he 
doesn’t let it happen again. 

In a couple of cases we have dis- 
connected the telephone, only to 
have the husband come up a little 
later and say that he would leave 
it disconnected but his wife wants 
the telephone kept in. One time we 
lost a telephone on this account, 
and it stayed out for a year or so 
during the depression; but when 
telephones began to come back, this 
subscriber was one of the first to 
come back—and he pays very regu- 
larly. 

With the larger percentage of our 
subscribers the collection problem 
is no problem at all. They either 
give us a bank authorization which 
authorizes us each month to collect 
the account at the bank, or they 
will send us a check by mail. Others 
come up to the office, give us a 
pleasant greeting, and cheerfully 
pay their bills. It is a pleasure to 
meet them. 

The only exception is when some- 
one has forgotten the last discount 
date, and comes up the next morn- 
ing, expecting us to make an excep- 
tion in his favor. It is with the re- 
maining small percentage of our 
subscribers that our real collection 
problem lies. 

One of the important things is to 
know your subscriber. Most of them 
want to pay; some are careless; a 
few are dead-beats and the less 
credit they are given, the better. 

Carrying delinquent accounts 
should not be permitted, but a rea- 
sonable extension of credit can not 
be denied. We often have the case 
of our farmer who can’t pay until 
he has threshed or sold his hogs. 
Other subscribers are waiting for 
interest money or have another 
eligible excuse. We get in touch 
with them before their account is 
large and try to make settlement. 
Then if we do extend one a longer 
time, we keep tab of this account. 
If he doesn’t pay when he promised, 
we again get in touch with him. 

If we can’t make a satisfactory 
settlement then, we suggest that he 
have his telephone disconnected for 
a while; adding that as soon as he 
can make payment or part payment, 
we shall be very happy to connect 
him again. We feel that we are 
better off to lose a few telephones 
than to lose our customer’s regard 
for his telephone account. In most 
cases we find out that the sub- 
scribers have more respect for us 
when we try to keep up their ac- 
counts. 

I often think of what W. A. 
Eckles told me one day shortly after 
he came to Blue Earth. I was try- 





ing to clear up a mess of accounts, 
It seemed that everybody had some 
good excuse for not paying. | went 
to him with a handful of accounts 
and asked him what to do. He very 
crisply informed me that I must re. 
member that we were not running 
an eleemosynary institution but a 
business. 

That was a new word added to my 
vocabulary. I had no idea what 
eleemosynary meant. As soon as he 
had turned his back, I got out my 
dictionary and finally found the 
word. Webster defined the word as 
“relating or devoted to charity.” | 
think that is also a mighty fine 
piece of advice to pass on: Remenm.- 
ber that we are a business concern 
and not a charitable organization. 

Our company has very little re- 
spect for notes, and for the last 10 
or 12 years has not taken any. They 
have always been a personal pet 
peeve of mine. There was the 
grandest collection of notes in our 
files when I came into the office. 
We still have the entire collection 
intact. They may be a little yellow 
around the edges, but I am sure 
that they are all there, as none of 
them have ever been paid. 

It’s very easy for a delinquent 
subscriber to sign a note. He 
thinks, “There, that bill is paid,” 
and often will start right in on an- 
other account that will soon be de- 
linquent. 


How We Handle Delinquents 


Every month, immediately after 
the billing, I check over our ledger 
and make a list of all accounts that 
need attention. The Blue Earth ac- 
counts I handle personally, with 
some help from our local managers, 
but at the other exchanges we have 
to depend largely on the local man- 
agers for those collections. They 
generally receive a list the first of 
the month of their subscribers who 
need attention. Then we go over 
the list together, and they suggest 
the names that I should work on. 
I write these subscribers a courte- 
ous letter, calling attention to their 
account. If we don’t get any re 
sults, I write to them again, giving 
them a disconnect notice. 

We are willing to go more than 
half way to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements with our subscribers 
for partial payments. If a customer 
shows that he wants to pay, but for 
some eligible reason can’t pay all of 
his account, we gladly agree to have 
him make small payments each 


month, which will be enough to fy 


keep up the current bill, and pay 4 
small amount on the balance. In 


this way we keep the account from & 
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getting larger and the telephone re- 
mains in service. 

With the statements of our sub- 
scribers who are habitual delin- 
quents, I enclose a courteous letter 
giving them a disconnect notice. If 
the subscriber fails to acknowledge 
it or make a payment, he is prompt- 


ly disconnected at the time speci- 
fied. We want our subscribers to 
realize that we mean it when we 
give a disconnect notice. This gen- 
erally works wonders, and soon 
some money appears on the scene. 
We have also found that in this way 
we have the respect of these sub- 
scribers. 


Some Individual Experiences 
with Delinquents 


One time we had a subscriber 
who, we felt, was too “prosperous 
acting” to last. He wasn’t very 
prompt in his payments and was a 
very generous toll user. He had 
disregarded my requests for pay- 
ment, and was disconnected accord- 
ing to the promise in my last notice 
to him. A few hours after he was 
disconnected, he came blowing into 
the office—a big, husky man, blus- 
tering loudly. 

I began to feel that “this is the 
end of me,” but put up a brave 


front, although my knees were 
rather shaky behind the counter. 
After the first loud outburst in 
which he teld me what he thought 
of me and the company, I managed 
to get in a few words. He cooled 


down considerably and left the of- 
fice in a much different mood. The 
bill was paid, and thereafter when 
he received a notice he acknowl- 
edged it. He was one of our sub- 
scribers who left town suddenly 
as we had expected) owing every 
body, but our loss was very light. 
This last month we had a rural 
account cleared up which had been 
allowed to run longer than was our 
custom. Our local manager had 
been out to see this subscriber, and 
I had also written him and worked 
on the account. There had been 
sickness and death in the family. 
The subscriber didn’t have the 
funds available although he needed 
his telephone. We agreed to give 
him a few more months of service. 
Just before the end of the year, he 
came into the office and gave us a 
post-dated check for January 15. 
He explained that he thought we 
would like to clear the account on 
our records before the end of the 
year. The check has gone through, 
the account is paid and our sub- 
scriber appreciated the favor. 
Another time it didn’t work out 
80 well. A subscriber who was de- 
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Twenty-Five Years Ago 


UST 25 YEARS ago this month 
J (February 8, 9 and 10, 1911) the 
National Independent Telephone 
Association—as it was then called—held 
its annual meeting at the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago. It was the 16th annual 


convention of the Independent inter- 
ests, and the records show it was an 
important occasion. The’ telephone 


leaders were in the throes of the “physi- 
cal connection” discussion and debating 
various rumors that the house of J. P. 
Morgan was seeking to form a Bell-In- 
dependent combination. 


Frank H. Woods of Lincoln, Neb., 
was president of the association and the 
late Judge N. G. Hunter, of Indiana, 
was chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee and one of the resolutions adopted, 
of special interest to TELEPHONY, was: 


“Be it resolved by the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association that, in 
view of the loyal, intelligent and com- 
prehensive support rendered by TEL- 
EPHONY to the National Independent 
Telephone Association and to Independ- 
ent telephony in general, it is the duty 
of this association and all interests en- 
gaged in Independent telephony to en- 
courage and give to said publication 
loyal and unqualified support, and to 
cooperate with it.” 


During the convention Judge Hunter 
delivered an address on “Publicity,” in 


linquent asked for a longer exten- 
sion of time, when we were attempt- 
ing collection. He presented some 
good excuses and a sincere promise 
to pay. I weakened and gave him 
further credit. Shortly before the 
time he had promised to make a 
payment, we heard that he had left 
town and had also left many un- 
paid bills—ours included. 

We were quite amused some time 
ago at one of our local managers. 
He had been working very hard on 
an account without much success 
except promises. It happened that 
one of the popular “bank nights” 
was on at the theater. The delin- 
quent subscriber was the lucky 
party and won $50. Our manager 
went out collecting early the next 
morning. He wasn’t the only one 
out after part of the $50. He hap- 
pened to be one of the first, how- 
ever, and he got his money. 

We have about 1,200 telephones 
on service lines. These lines are 
treated as independent companies, 
and we deal only with the officers. 
If any of them become delinquent, I 
write a couple of letters to the 


which he stressed the importance of the 
telephone business informing the public 
of its policies and methods. In the 
course of his remarks Judge Hunter 
said: 

“We have TeLtepHony. I have no de- 
sire to especially advertise that journal 
—it is quite able to take care of itself 
in that particular sphere—but to speak 
of it as one of the journals that belongs 
to the Independent class of the tele- 
phone industry is a pleasure. 

It is a paper that circulates through- 
out the civilized world. The probabili- 
ties are that there is not a telephone 
interest of any kind or character, great 
or small, which that magnificent journal 
does not reach. I am interested in a 
little enterprise—the Aerial Conduit 
Co., of Wabash, Ind.—and through our 
advertising in that journal, we have re- 
ceived inquiries and business from re- 
mote Cape Town, away down in South- 
ern Africa. Think of it! Jt covers the 
entire civilized world. 

We, telephone interested in 
the development and the progress of a 
great interest, ought to give to such pa- 
pers our loyal support; not only support, 
if you please, but encourage it by fur- 
nishing it the inside information that 
we should like the public to know.” 

Looking over the proceeding of that 
1911 convention we find the names of 

(Concluded on page 11) 


as men, 


treasurer of the line. If we don’t 
hear from him, we disconnect the 
line during the day. We always 
connect these lines for night serv- 
ice. 

The members of the line immedi- 
ately call up their officer and want 
to know why they can’t get Central. 
He generally informs them that he 
will gladly see that their service is 
reinstated as soon as they pay their 
bills in order that he can pay us. 
In fact, several treasurers have told 
us that we have favored him by dis- 
connecting the line. 

If it happens that the treasurer 
is responsible for the delinquent ac- 
count, the other subscribers on the 
line very quickly get in touch with 
him, and have him pay up. We al- 
ways get very prompt results on 
these service lines and lose no 
money on them. 

In closing, let’s remember that 
we are running one of the country’s 
finest businesses. Let’s see that our 
company is treated as a business. 
Let’s “use our heads” and, above all, 
remember that “Colleetions” is a 12 
months’ job of every year. 


HE WORD “propaganda” is 
probably the most abused 


word in the English language. 

It’s a pity, too, because it is truly a 

respectable and effective word that 

should mean simply the presenta- 

tion of facts favorable to a particu- 
lar party or a particular position. 

Europeans use its equivalent in 


their different languages without 
any thought that it implies any- 
thing wrong or improper. In Ger- 


many, there is a Minister of Propa- 
ganda—a high and important post. 
After all, most of us are constantly 
engaged in propaganda of a sort. 
Even a little baby crying for his 
milk bottle is presenting his case 
as effectively as he can—and it us- 
ually works perfectly. 

It was about the time of the 
World War, perhaps, that the term 
came into its present low estate in 
this country. We grew so wary of 
pro-Allies and pro-German “propa- 
ganda” that we have come to at- 
tach to this innocent word a con- 
notation of opprobrium—even of 
untruthfulness. And now it has be- 
come a favorite epithet for politi- 
cians to hurl at their opposition. 
In truth, the cynical George Syl- 
vester Veirick, who handled Ger- 
man publicity in this country dur- 
ing the World War, once defined 
the word as meaning “the argument 
of the other side.” 

And so in Washington today it is 
not unusual to hear a Congressman, 
who cannot think of any better an- 
swer to make on the floor to some- 
thing his opponent has said, gravely 
thunder, “Propaganda!” and_ sit 
down. The pity of it is that this 
confusion of argument with mean- 
ingless epithets receives applause. 


T IS EASY to perceive, under 

such circumstances, how the 
temptation to take such a short-cut 
might infect even the Administra- 
tion’s departments. Last spring, 
when the utility holding companies 
were fighting desperately with rea- 
sonable and plausible facts and ar- 
guments against the “death sen- 
tence” in the Wheeler-Rayburn Act, 
they were dismissed or discounted 


with the same old jeer, “Propa- 
ganda!” 
Of course, it was propaganda. 


So was the very effective message 
on the same subject by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, not to 
mention much more voluminous 
evidence against the holding com- 
panies, introduced at committee 
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Special Washington Correspondent for 
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hearings by the government wit- 
nesses. So what? 

Propaganda or no propaganda, 
our Congressmen ought to be in- 
telligent enough to check up on 
facts and to consider argument on 
its merit. If that is done, what dif- 
ference should the source make? 

This strange propaganda complex 
seems to have involved to some ex- 
tent the Federal Communications 
Commission. Some of the members 
and the subordinate officials are 
constantly complaining that they 
are being hamstrung and hindered 
by propaganda. Last fall one of 
the commissioners said in a public 
address: 

“This nation-wide propaganda 

hits all utility regulatory in- 
vestigation. We are face-to-face 
with the most dangerous and subtle 
organized attack against utility 
regulation the country has ever 
known.” 


N MORE than one occasion 

members of the commission 
have expressed alarm over the way 
“certain influences” were obstruct- 
ing the work of the commission 
with subtle propaganda. This 
plaint has been repeated so often 
that (to be perfectly frank and re- 
peat only. what seasoned newspa- 
permen have told your observer) 
the suspicion is growing in some 
quarters that it is merely a mani- 
festation of defense mechanism. In 
plainer words, it has been suggested 
that this song-and-dance about ob- 
structive propaganda is simply an 
alibi, just in case some of the com- 
missicn’s “revelations” fail to live 
up to advance notices. 

Personally, this writer does not 
believe this is a fact. He believes 
that the commission has honesily 
and sincerely worried itself into a 
bad case of jitters. It has hap- 


pened before and it will happen 
again with over-sensitive public 
servants. The important and un- 


fortunate part about the matter is 
that such an impression exists 
among the press fraternity and that 
the commission is doing little to re- 
move that impression. 

And what is the evidence be- 
hind these somewhat paranoic out- 
bursts about obstructive propa- 


ganda? First of all there was the 
coaxial cable case. TELEPHONY’s 
readers are familiar with the few 
details. The Bell people simply did 
not take to the idea of playing the 
part of the little red hen in de. 
veloping this experiment for the 
benefit of possible competitors. 

The company said so and _inti- 
mated that if the commission in- 
sisted on the point, the Bell would 
prefer not to play at all. (The case 
is still under advisement.) Such 
was the company’s position, and, 
right or wrong, it made no secret 
of it. 

Propaganda, no doubt, but what 
of it? Some bright, imaginative 
newswriter played up the story asa 
possible blow to the art of televi- 
sion because the commission acted 
so stubbornly. Whether this was 
inspired by secret Bell publicity 
channels is disputed. A high Bell 
official emphatically denied it. Even 
if it were so, the matter scarcely 
seemed worthy of no less than four 
public speeches by individual com- 
missioners. 

Somehow, one cannot imagine the 
members of the Interstate Con- 
merce Commission, the oldest and 
strongest Federal regulatory body, 
getting excited about such baga- 
telle. The facts in the case were 
clearly ascertainable. Only last 
August, right here in TELEPHONY 
there appeared an article by a Bell 
technician exploding the idea that 
the Bell ever could have any re- 
search monopoly on the coaxial 
cable experiments. 


ND then there is the now some- 

what tiresome complaint of ob- 
structive propaganda against the 
commission’s special telephone inves- 
tigation. What actually happened 
was that after several complaints 
by the commission that the Bell 
companies were not cooperating in 
furnishing information, there ap- 
peared in print an interesting but 
rather detailed story of how much 
trouble the Bell companies are tak- 
ing to cooperate. 

It told how many clerks, account- 
ants, lawyers, etc., have to be as 
signed to the work; how office space 
has been given over to it; and how, 
in some cases, records have beet 
moved from other cities to Wash- 
ington for the convenience of the 
commission’s examiners. Whether 
this was inspired by Bell publicity 
channels is likewise not definitely 
known. But it was picked up by 
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Bell house organs, which carried 
the story illustrated with photo- 
engravings. 

If this is propaganda then the 
complaints of the commissioners 
against “obstruction” are propa- 
ganda also, since they both took the 
opposite sides of the same issue. 
The fair answer is that both sides 
are engaging in propaganda, and 
why not—and again, what of it? 


HE PRACTICAL consequence 

of this state of official jitters 
is that it may possibly undermine 
much of the constructive work that 
the commission is honestly and 
courageously trying to do. When 
officials get themselves into such a 
jumpy state here on the Washing- 
ton battlefield—where the safest 
thing is to keep your head down 
and your mouth shut—they are 
very liable to get hit by something 
when they least expect it. 

There’s plenty of heavy political 
firing going on around these parts 
right now and it’s.a very poor time 
to stick one’s head out. Take, for 
example, Governor Talmadge’s 
broadcast incident. It appears that 
America’s public suspender snap- 
per No. 1 made some remarks over 
the radio, at his recent Macon, Ga., 
rally, which offended a pious New 
Dealish organization of housewives 
in Baltimore. 

The good ladies sent a communi- 
cation to the FCC, complaining bit- 
terly over the fact that such “one- 
sided vituperative harangues” 
should be permitted on the air. 
Now the first smart clerk who read 
that letter should have known that, 
under the law, it was none of the 
commission’s business what Gover- 
nor Talmadge said about the New 
Deal so long as he didn’t literally 
cuss it. 

In any other commission that had 
its nerves composed, such a letter 
would have been politely answered 
to the effect that “the commission 
regrets that it is unable to take 
jurisdiction,” etc. After that, it 
would be filed or thrown in the 
wastebasket, or whatever else hap- 
pens to so-called “bug-letters.” 
(All government departments re- 
ceive hundreds of them every day.) 

But what did the FCC do about 
it? It was solemnly referred to 
counsel for an opinion. One could 
not quarrel much about this, if the 
commission wanted to take that 
much trouble. The inane angle was 
that the whole story had to be 
handed over to the press from 
Washington! 

Naturally, Washington observers 
are beginning to wonder: (1) Just 
what is the big idea—publicity? 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Clarke, Hastings, Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13. 


The Texas Telephone Associa- 
tion, Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 
10, 11 and 12. 


Oklahoma Telephone 
tion, Oklahoma City, 
and 18. 


Associa- 
March 17 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, March 24. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 


sociation, Park Hotel, 
March 24, 25 and 26. 


Madison, 


lowa 
Association, 
Moines, 
and 9. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 


Independent Telephone 
Hotel Fort Des 
Des Moines, April 7, 8 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
29 and 30. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Sunflower, Abilene, May 12 
and 13. 


(2) Cannot this young commission 
find more useful things to do with 
its time? 

More important is the real dyna- 
mite in the situation. Let the com- 
mission even venture to suggest 
that Governor Talmadge should 
have revised his remarks, and the 
Republicans, the radicals, the free- 
dom - of-speech-press-and-worship 
fanatics, and a dozen other ele- 
ments will be firing at its head 
everything that’s not securely nailed 
down. 

Incidentally, nothing would tickle 
the governor of Georgia, or the Re- 
publican opposition, more than to 
have the commission commit such 
a blunder. It probably won’t; but, 
as a New York newshawk pointed 
out to your correspondent, this com- 
mission, with the best intentions in 
the world, has a genius for getting 
into trouble. 


T WOULD be a pity, indeed, for 

a board that started out with so 
much promise, if it let itself become 
involved in such an irrelevant po- 
litical dispute. Then the commis- 
sion could really complain about its 
work being hindered. The situa- 


tion recalls the story of the late 
Dwight Morrow. 

While Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. 
Morrow was annoyed by subordi- 
nates who kept worrying about 
everything imaginable. He would 
say, “Remember Rule No. Six.” 
Thinking that this was something 
they should know and didn’t, they 
would respectfully subside. Finally, 
one curious official asked him point- 
blank what was this rule. Mr. Mor- 
row answered: “Rule No. Six is: 
Don’t take things too seriously.” 


vv 

TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS AGO 

(Concluded from page 9) 

pioneer leaders in Independent Tel- 
ephony, many of whom have passed 
away, including Manford Savage of 
Illinois, who presided at the banquet; 
H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; Richard 
Valentine of Wisconsin; E. B. Fisher of 
Michigan; Hart Farwell and C. R. 


Stoops of Indiana; E. H. Moulton of 
Minnesota; B. G. Hubbell, W. Roy Mc- 
Canne, and George R. Fuller of New 
York; J. B. Earle of Texas; P. S. Pogue 
of Kentucky; W. H. Bryant, Alabama; 
G. W. Schweer of Missouri; J. Walter 
Barnes, West Virginia; and C. L. 
Brown, Kansas. 

Prominent at the convention 25 years 
ago, who are still alive today and “go- 
ing strong,’ were: Theodore Gary, 
H. C. Todd, A. F. Adams and H. L. 
Gary of Missouri; John H. Wright, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Frank H. Woods of 
Nebraska; Francis Dagger of Canada; 
E. D. Glandon, George W. Rodormer, C. 
B. Cheadle, A. C. Reid of Illinois; W. J. 
Uhl, Frank Bohn of Indiana; John P. 
Boylan, now at Rochester, N. Y., then at 
Cleveland; Frank A. Knapp, C. Y. Mc- 
Vey, Gustav Hirsch, and Ben Woodbury, 
then of Ohio, now at Rochester, N. Y.; 
H. E. Bradley, Pennsylvania; W. F. 
Goodrich, Wisconsin; and W. J. Mel- 
chers, Michigan. 

vy 
Pocket Telephones for 


Budapest Subscribers 

The Hungarian postal department in 
Budapest is making provision for use of 
a telephone that may be carried in one’s 
pocket. Wall plags, connecting with the 
telephone system, are being installed in 
restaurants, at street 
corners, street car stops and other pub- 
lie places. 

The possessor of a pocket telephone 
will connect with the wall plug and tell 
Central what number he wants. The 
number of calls will register automati- 
cally on the apparatus. The telephones 
will be given only to persons who have 
a reputation for paying their bills 
promptly. 


house entrances, 








HEARTENED BY THE GENERAL RECOVERY of a considerable portion 
of their business lost during the depression, members of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association—assembled in Minneapolis last week for their 
27th annual convention—survey the future with renewed courage and 
determination to maintain the telephone industry as “the best business 
on earth.” Everywhere was manifested a spirit of cooperation and help- 
fulness in solving common problems and in aiding those in need of 
assistance. 


special 


INNESOTA is on the way 
M up! This was decidedly in 
evidence at the 27th annual 
convention of the Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association held at the Rad- 
isson Hotel in Minneapolis, Janu- 
ary 28, 29 and 30. Despite sub-zero 
temperatures, theregistration 
showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent over the attend- 
ance last year, which was larger 
than that of the 1934 gathering. 
The number of exhibitors likewise 
showed an increase, being the larg- 
est since 1930, and including five 
who had never previously exhibited. 
Throughout the convention dis- 
cussions ran the threads of: 
“Where We Were, Where We Are 
Now; and Where We Are Going” 
and it was evident that “where we 
are going” is a matter in which all 
should take a part to guide its di- 
rection. 

Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., of 
St. Paul, pointed out that women 
are active in the ownership and 
management of exchanges and may 
be expected to take active parts in 
the programs of future conventions. 

Since its turbulent early years 
the Minnesota association has come 
a long way, it was pointed out by 
some of the older members of this 
“family group.” The family spirit, 
which has been much in evidence 
these past 15 years or more, this 
year approached its pre-depression 
high. It is recognized, however, 
that the future will be different 
from the past but the family ties 
will remain as strong as ever, un- 
der different conditions. 

The program was the usual well- 
rounded one, customarily presented 
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Minnesota Telephone Men Are| 
“On The March” 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


Stations gained and 


at the Minnesota meetings. Prob- 
lems of various kinds were dis- 
cussed by different speakers with 
suggestions especially adapted to 
the companies represented in the 
association’s membership. 

The banquet, entertainment and 
dance on the second night of the 
convention, upheld the high stand- 
ards of previous years and left all 
with pleasant memories of an en- 
joyable evening. 

At the session on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 29, these direc- 
tors were elected: Warren B. Clay, 
manager of the Hutchinson Tele- 
phone Co., Hutchinson; W. A. 
Eckles, president and general man- 
ager of the Blue Earth Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Blue Earth; P. M. Fer- 
guson, manager of the Mankato 
Citizens Telephone Co., Mankato; 
Jay Greaves, president of the Mc- 
Leod County Telephone Co., Glen- 
coe. 

J. P. Keane, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pine Island Telephone Co., 
Pine Island; H. F. Lueders, secre- 
tary and manager of the Carver 
County Telephone Co., Norwood; 
F. C. Marvin, manager of the Zum- 
brota Telephone Co., Zumbrota; 
S. A. Rask, president of the Inter- 
county Telephone Co., Blooming 
Prairie; Irving Todd, secretary and 
treasurer, Hastings Telephone Co., 
Hastings; and E. L. Wright, secre- 
tary and manager of the Alexandria 
Telephone Co., Alexandria. 

Warren B. Clay succeeds his 
father, W. S. Clay, who established 
the Hutchinson telephone exchange 
in the early days, and whose name 
is familiar to TELEPHONY’S readers 
from his articles published over a 


collections 


improving 


period of years under the title of 
“Sundry Snapshots Along the 
Trail.” Thus another of the second 
generation of Minnesota telephone 
men moves into new responsibili- 
ties. 

At a meeting on Thursday after- 
noon the directors elected F. C. 
Marvin of Zumbrota president for 
a second term; J. P. Keane, of Pine 
Island, vice-president; and J. C. 
Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul, secretary- 
treasurer. 


“How Far Have We Come?” 


Immediately after calling to or- 
der the first session of the conven- 
tion on Tuesday afternoon, Janu- ff 
ary 28, President F. C. Marvin de § 
livered his annual address. Taking 
as his subject, “How Far Have We 
Come?” Mr. Marvin said in part: 

“Last year a good many speak- 
ers in their addresses took the sub- § 
ject, ‘Where do we go from here? ff 
This year it has been suggested1 
take the title next in line, ‘How far 
have we come?’ Without digging 
into the past to measure up that 
exact spot we occupied a year ago, 
and of which you are already suf- 
ficiently aware, I will say we have 
certainly made advances. 

First, we changed our mental out- 
look from an inactive submission in § 
things as we found them and about J 
which we had largely assumed noth- 
ing could be done, to the newer and 
better determination that we could 
do something and would, even § 
though we failed of reaching the @ 
goal at which we had aimed. ; 

We changed our viewpoint from a 
downward to an upward slant; and 
with very few exceptions, made sys- 
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tematic campaigns to regain that 
which we had temporarily lost 
through the slump which, in my 
opinion, was unnecessarily pro- 
longed. 

There was more advertising done 
by the local companies in the last 
year than for many years past. 
There was more personal solicita- 
tion of patrons, more improvements 
of existing service, more coopera- 
tion all along the line. In every 
case there was reward proportional 
to the energy expended and com- 
mon sense exercised. 


The tide has turned in spite of 
every effort to load us beyond ca- 
pacity and keep us down. This fact 
was well proven at all of the dis- 
trict meetings which our associa- 
tion held last fall throughout the 
state. 

The purpose of these meetings 
was to talk over matters pertaining 
to the telephone industry and also 
to note what progress had been 
made this last year in the various 
districts in which meetings were 
held. I attended all these meetings 
with the exception of two. I noted 
that all the companies were in a 
better spirit than they were a year 
ago; current collections were run- 
ning better, some even having fair 
success on old, outstanding ac- 
counts; a general increase in sub- 
stations was shown in most cases, 
and all companies were trying to 
improve their individual plant con- 
ditions with what funds they still 
had at their disposal. 

As to the substation gain for the 
state of Minnesota last year, from 
reports received I should think that 
it would, perhaps, be in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 per cent. 

Meetings that our secretary, J. C. 
Crowley, and myself attended were 
held at Pine Island, Sleepy Eye, 
Annandale, Benson, Alexandria and 
Perham. Our secretary also held 
meetings at Thief River Falls and 
Center City. Our secretary trav- 
elled 3,100 miles by automobile and 
approximately 2,775 miles by bus 
and train last year in the discharge 
of his duties. 

The 49th session of the state leg- 
islature, which convened January 8, 
1935, and the special session in 1935 
and 1936, added no new laws affect- 
ing our industry. Among the bills 
presented at the 49th session was 
one increasing the gross earnings 
taxes.on telephone companies from 
4 per cent to 6 per cent. As this 
bill was included in the omnibus tax 
bill, it was vetoed by the governor. 
Also at this same session was pre- 
Sented the management control bill 
and the physical connection bill. 
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Had these bills succeeded in pas- 
sage, they would have cost our tele- 
phone companies thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Rural Electrification 


“As you all know, there is con- 
siderable agitation for rural elec- 
tric lines to be constructed under 
the REA, these lines to cover all 
parts of the state wherever de- 
mands may be made. Counties are 
now being organized. My sugges- 
tion is that if and when actual de- 
velopment takes place, all of our 





Re- 
elected President of the Minnesota 
Association, Said in Speaking of the 
Efforts to Regain Lost Business that 


F. C. MARVIN, of Zumbrota, 


“In Every Case There is Reward 
Proportional to the Energy and Com- 
mon Sense Exercised.” 


member companies be informed just 
as to their rights in this matter, 
and that they take steps to act ac- 
cordingly. 

In this connection it is my inten- 
tion to suggest that our association 
take all necessary steps to help all 
of our active member companies; 
also, if this rural electrification gets 
under way that, owing to the vast 
amount of labor and other expense 
that will be involved in clearing up 
the various situations which might 
occur, we should make a reasonable 
charge to all companies for our 
services, the amount to be credited 
on future dues. 

I make this suggestion because 
our past history shows that a few 
companies have taken advantage of 
our association by joining for one 
year and then, after a satisfactory 
settlement has been made for them, 
have dropped their membership. 

Your officers could have accom- 
plished nothing without your coop- 
eration; and you could not have ad- 
vanced far without the earnest ef- 


forts of our state and national of- 
ficers, and the help and advice of 
the various trade papers. Our 
thanks are due them for their real 
and valuable assistance. 

To say that the past year has 
been different from some preceding 
it is, of course, true—all years are 
different. This year, from a period 
of dread foreboding under the wor- 
ries of adverse political policies, we 
have awakened to the fact that 
there is every chance to overcome 
the obstacles which confront us. 

Conscientious, earnest and sus- 
tained cooperation between our- 
selves and the public will help to 
dissipate that erroneous conception 
which many of our political dema- 
gogues have been trying to instill 
in the minds of the careless and un- 
informed. That aspiring clan who 
would use our ruins as stepping 
stones to high offices and fat sal- 
aries, must be placed in their true 
light, and their progaganda—that 
telephone companies should earn 
less and be taxed heavily—exposed 
as the mistaken idea that it is. 

The past year has been one of ad- 
justments with many, and the new 
year just beginning should allow a 
better gain in recovery of old pa- 
trons, as well as a better class of 
patrons as a whole. 

It is evident, of course, that so- 
licitors in going after business have 
confined their attention to those 
former customers who were good 
pay and who live nearest existing 
lines; the deadbeat and the distant 
subscriber of the past have been 
passed up. 

A good many companies which 
have been compelled to double dis- 
count their telephone bills during 
the depression, are going back to 
the old rates, with very little oppo- 
sition being shown by the subscrib- 
ers. 

We should stand firm in our real- 
ization that we are the providers of 
a needful and useful commodity; 
that the price should be reasonable; 
and that it be kept within reach of 
all. This it can never be if it is 
allowed to be burdened with exces- 
sive taxes and restrictions promul- 
gated by bureaucracy. 

The patron has to pay the tax; do 
not let him forget that. The atti- 
tude of governmental supervision 
must be directed to advancement 
and helpfulness, rather than re- 
striction and retardation, if the peo- 
ple are to be allowed freedom of 
service at rates that they can pay. 

We should be against no political 
party, but only against those in any 
party, who seek to enslave and 
hamper, that they may loot rather 
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im! 


than that they may work for the 
real interests of the people.” 

An interesting feature which fol- 
lowed President Marvin’s address, 
was the discussion by five recent 
past presidents of the association of 
“Where We Were; Where We Are 
Now; Where We Are Going.” The 
summary of their comments is 
given on other pages of this ssue. 

Convention committees were ap- 
pointed by President Marvin as fol- 
lows: 

Nominating: 
Waconia; Charles 
Worthington; Warren B. Clay, 
Hutchinson; A. L. Ericson, Hec- 
tor; and C. W. Gottry, Waterville. 

Resolutions: H. P. Sentman, 
Fairmont; Walter X. Jones, Ben- 
son; and A. G. Stradtman, St. 
James. 


Paul A. Glaeser, 
R. Cashell, 


Second Convention Session 

Charles E. Corbett, sales super- 
visor, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Minneapolis, was the first 
speaker introduced by President 
Marvin at the Wednesday morning 
session. Preceding Mr. Corbett’s 
address and demonstration on 
“Sales Opportunities” a number of 
songs were sung under the excep- 
tionally enthusiastic leadership of 
an attractive Minneapolis young 
woman. Songs, under her direc- 
tion, were features at intervals of 
the remaining sessions and contrib- 
uted much to the friendly spirit 
which prevailed throughout the en- 
tire convention. 

Mr. Corbett referred to the sales 
plan of the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany which he had described and 
demonstrated at last year’s conven- 
tion. He stated that during the past 
year his company had gained 2,700 
stations in Minnesota through ac- 
tivity concerning non-users. In one 
town having 100 subscribers, two 
men sold 10 stations in two days. 
During the year 5,000 cases of dis- 
connects were treated in the state, 
and 20 per cent of them were saved 
as subscribers. The life of the busi- 
ness thus saved exceeds that of new 
business, with no particular added 
expense. 

By means of a loudspeaker, the 
convention audience was able to lis- 
ten-in on demonstration cases, the 
same as if they were at an observa- 
tion desk. Three cases of business 
saved, taken from the records of ac- 
tual instances and not hypothetical 
ones, were presented. 


The first was the saving of a resi- 


dence station which was ordered 
out because of non-employment. 
The disconnect order had been 


given the previous day and some ar- 
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guments were that 


presented at 
time by the one receiving the notice. 
The next day, however, a call-back 
was made by the company after the 


subscriber had an opportunity to 
consider the disadvantages of the 
lack of telephone service. The con- 
versation between the telephone em- 
ploye and the subscriber’s wife was 
presented, showing the type of ar- 
gument and suggestions used. 

The second case presented was 





J. C. CROWLEY, JR., of St. Paul, 

Who Has For Years Applied Himself 

With Diligence and Energy to the 

Solution of Telephone Problems in 

Minnesota, Was Re-elected Secretary— 
Treasurer. 


the saving of a residence telephone 
when the service requirements were 
not as great as previously. In this 
particular case the subscriber was 
giving up his house and moving to 
an apartment with much smaller 
space. The economy was required 
because of the working time of the 
man being reduced. Previously this 
subscriber had a private line in the 
house but in the apartment in- 
tended to use the telephone in the 
store below. 

After presenting arguments as to 
the disadvantages and inconven- 
ience of depending upon the store 
telephone for both incoming and 
cutgoing calls, the telephone em- 
ploye suggested a two-family tele- 
phone as service which would meet 
requirements and also effect econ- 
omy. 

The third case demonstrated was 
that of providing a service which 
is best for the customer. In this 
case the customer called in to com- 
plain of interference on a two-party 
line, and before the conversation 
was terminated had ordered the 
service changed to single party. 

“Our Methods of Collection” was 


the subject discussed by Frances — 
Schneider, secretary of the Bly 
Earth Valley Telephone Co., Bly 
Earth. In presenting Miss Schneijd. 
er, who has been a regular atten¢. 
ant at the Minnesota convention 
for a number of years, Presiden 
Marvin stated that the Blue Earth 
Valley company in 1934 had a grog 
of $75,000 and only $225 were no 
collected. In 1935 the gross jp. 
creased to $80,000 and $251 wer 
not collected. 

Miss Schneider was _ responsibk 
for this excellent record and, in he 
very interesting talk, told of th 
methods used. It appears in full jy 
this issue, starting on page 7. 


Rural Electrification 


“The Government Rural Electri- 
fication Program” was the subject 
of a most interesting address by 
R. R. Herrmann, engineer of the 
Northern States Power Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Herrmann stated that 
there is little or no controversy be- 
tween the telephone and electri 
companies in Minnesota. Consider- 
ing the many rural cooperative elec- 
tric organizations, with which tele- 
phone companies will have to deal 
as the rural electrification plans 
progress, he can well imagine that 
the telephone managers are much 
concerned as to the activities of the 
government in rural electrification 

Mr. Herrmann gave a general 
outline as to what has taken place 
in rural electrification planning, for 
which 100 million dollars have 
been appropriated, under the direc- 
tion of Morris L. Cooke, of the REA, 
Washington, D. C. Up-to-date no 
rural electrification project has 
been completed in Minnesota and 
but one project—Meeker County— 
has been approved. 

He declared that the farmers are 
not much interested in the electri- 
fication plans and would have no 
interest except for the agitation be- 
ing carried on. Virtually every 
section of the state has been cov- 
ered by the state planning board 
and contemplated rural projects 
laid out. 

The farmers have been given the 
idea that a price of $3 to $4 per 
month for 50 killowatt hours of 
electricity would be more than suf- 
ficient to take care of all cost of 
bringing electrical service to the 
farm. No distinction has_ been 
made where customers would be 
less than two per mile. 

It has been’ estimated _ that 
charges for the cost of electrifica- 
tion per mile would be $6.90 per 
month, a total of $2.30 per cus- 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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“Where We Were, 


Where We Are Now, 


Where We 


PAST PRESIDENTS of Minnesota Telephone Associ- 


ation, in interesting program feature at opening 


session of recent annual convention in Minneapolis, 


draw attention to the need for positive and vigorous 


action in solving changing problems of the industry 


AST presidents of the Minne- 
Prva Telephone Association— 

five of them in number—pro- 
vided a unique and interesting fea- 
ture at the opening session of the 
Minnesota convention held last 
week in Minneapolis, all speaking 
(more or less) on the general sub- 
ject, “Where We Were, Where We 
Are Now, and Where We Are Go- 
ing.” 

The “baby” past-president, Le- 
land Wright, of Alexandria, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Alexandria 
Telephone Co., announced at the 
outset that he would leave the dis- 
cussion of “Where We Were” to 
former association presidents of 
the more distant past. 

“Are we jes’ livin’ an’ waitin’ f’r 
sumpin’ to happen, as the negro ar- 
rested on a vagrancy charge ex- 
plained to the judge?” asked Mr. 
Wright. “Or are we ‘going to 
town’ ?” 

The speaker told of a telephone 
conference he attended recently—of 
men representing large and small 
companies of the state of Minne- 
sota. The air, he said, seemed 
lighter and freer. The atmosphere 
seemed to be one of contentment 
over the task accomplished during 
the trying period of the years just 
passed. “The depression came; we 
fought it, and we conquered it.” 
This epitomized the conference. 

“True, perhaps,” declared Mr. 
Wright. “We have come through 
the past few years with flying col- 
ors, and we have made a good rec- 
ord (I mean the telephone business 
whole). We no doubt have 
a certain amount of right to relax 
for a breathing spell. 

“But it was during this same con- 
ference that we were reminded by 


as a 
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our secretary that many of our 
member companies are still in the 
throes of the depression. They have 
not yet been able to loosen them- 
selves from the tenacious hold of 
that octopus. 

One of the conferees said: “Can 
we help it if those managers didn’t 
have the nerve to take care of them- 
selves when times were good?’ 

This comment left me stunned 
for a minute. I have thought about 
it a great deal. When you get: home 
after this convention, you think 
about it, too. Are we going to sit 
back and let other industries get 
ahead of us? 

Are we, as managers, going to al- 
low new residents in our town to 
tell us that ‘back in Smithville, 
where I used to live, the telephone 
service was much better and more 
up-to-date’? 

Are we going to allow our col- 
lections to slip through our fingers 
when the time is ripe to get in all 
we can, so that when the next de- 
pression comes—and it will—we’ll 
be in the same leaky boat that we 
managed to keep afloat through the 
last rough water only by sheer 
hard work?” 

Mr. Wright then directed atten- 
tion to the fact that competition 
may again confront the telephone 
business. “Faster and faster air- 
mail service, radio beams and tele- 
vision with its many possibilities 
seem to compete more with long 
distance, it is true,” asserted the 
speaker, “but what will prevent the 
scientists and engineers from stick- 
ing their fingers into our local ex- 
change business?” 

“We must keep up with the times. 
We have to keep our plants modern 
and up-to-date. We must keep our 


Are Going”’ 


service at its best so that we can 
prove to the public that not only 
during extremely cold weather or 
in case of emergency is the tele- 
phone valuable. We must get our 
subscribers in the habit to use the 
telephone more. 

Habit is the ordinary course of 
conduct; it is the general condition 
or tendency; it is an established 
custom. What could be a better 
way of implanting the importance 
of the telephone in the minds of our 
subscribers and imbedding  our- 
selves safely against the onslaught 
of new competition than by stress- 
ing the slogan, ‘Use your tele- 
phone!’ 

Make our people feel lost with- 
out their telephones and perhaps 
we can depend on them to save our 
business from the glacier of scien- 
tific replacement of present-day in- 
dustry.” 

Taxes and Rates 

S. A. Rask, of Blooming Prairie, 
president of the Intercounty Tele- 
phone Co., emphasized his points 
with humorous stories. He won- 
dered if “Where We Were” was be- 
fore the last four or five years and 
realizes that we must do something 
else in the next four or five years. 
The small telephone companies, he 
said, have quite a serious problem 
—a problem of taxes and rates— 
they cannot get a large enough rate 
for service. These companies have 
a field but cannot get more than the 
people can afford to pay. 

“One thing that confronts us,” 
said Mr. Rask, “is trying to mod- 
ernize our equipment—and that 
must be done to put us in the pe- 
riod preceding the ‘status quo’ pe- 
riod. I believe that there is a field 
for small telephone companies and 
that things are not as bad as they 
might seem.” 

P. M. Ferguson, of Mankato, de- 
clared that the telephone business 
is not as bad off as other industries. 
“Many telephone companies suf- 
fered a loss of not much more than 
20 per cent and were very fortunate 
compared with other industries. 
Things are looking much better 
now,” said he. 
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H. F. Lueders, Norwood. 


Jay Greaves, Glencoe. 





PAST PRESIDENTS OF MINNESOTA TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
OF RECENT YEARS 


Who Appeared on Program at Con- 
vention Held Last Week in Minne- 
apolis, Covering the Subject ‘“‘Where 
We Were, Where We Are Now, and 
Where We Are Going.” 


P. M. Ferguson, Mankato. 


Leland Wright, Alexandria. 


S. A. Rask, Blooming Prairie. 








“We never have been salesmen 
and never have had to go out to sell. 
We were kept busy building lines 
and equipment to meet the demand. 
Now we must sell. Take a leaf out 
of the book of the salesmen for elec- 
trical equipment and devices.” 

Mr. Ferguson stated that most 
farmers’ telephone service, particu- 
larly that of service lines, is not 
worth much; so the farmers are not 
missing it. The automobile and 
radio are competitors now and there 
younger generation on the 
farms who do not feel the same way 
toward the telephone as the older 
generation. They must be sold the 
telephone. 


is a 
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The speaker pointed out that with 
his company the loss in telephones 
on service lines was greater than 
on company-owned lines. The serv- 
ice station lines, in general, are in 
bad condition. The Bell company 
is helping to rehabilitate these 
lines and put them in good condi- 
tion. Mr. Ferguson’s method is to 
buy the lines and get them out of 
the business. In one case, he took 
over a line and gave free service 
for six months; after that the farm- 
ers paid the regular rate. 

“Many troubles on rural lines can 
not be seen,” said Mr. Ferguson, 
“and the troubleman walks over the 
line and can not see anything 


wrong. He reports that the trouble 
is on the exchange company lines 
and has to be convinced that it is 
not. 

“If the smaller companies of the 
state are going to get anywhere, 
they must remember that we are 
in an agricultural state and that it 
is up to us to get farmers back 
on the lines. They buy just as good 
automobiles, radios and so forth, as 
city people, and hence we must do 
real selling. 

“The future is bright. Get out 
and sell your telephone service, the 
same as others are selling their 
services or commodities.” 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Nebraska Depreciation Case 


Argued Before U. S. Court 


JURISDICTION of state commission in determining 
depreciation rate is challenged in arguments before 
highest tribunal of the land on appeal of Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. from state supreme couri 
ruling affirming Nebraska commission order fixing 
company’s 1934 depreciation rate. Company coun- 
sel argues that federal government, through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and later through 
the Federal Communications Commission, assumed 
regulation of depreciation accounting and that state 
commission’s depreciation order is invalid. Other 
contentions of the appellants and the defendants 


HE United States Supreme Court, 
on February 5, heard arguments 
on the appeal of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. from the ruling of 
the Nebraska Supreme Court, affirming 
an order of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission fixing the company’s over- 
all depreciation rate for 1934 at 3.50 per 
cent. According to the company’s rec- 


ords, a composite depreciation rate of 
$48 per cent (See 
TELEPHONY of March 16, 1935, page 15.) 

The 


was that 


was necessary. 


the 
the order was invalid 


chief argument of company 
because 
the Nebraska commission had no juris- 
diction to enter it for the that 
the federal government had completely 
the field of 


subject of depreciation accounting, pre- 


reason 


occupied regulation on the 
cluding any regulation thereof by state 
authority. 

also that the order is 
the Federal Constitution 
for the reason that it is in conflict with 
valid regulations of the Interstate Com- 


It was argued 


invalid under 


merce Commission on the same subject; 
that it is invalid under the 14th amend- 
ment because the the 
the right to true 
nd accurate records of the expenses of 


order deprives 


company of maintain 


its business; because it is not sup- 
ported any substantial evidence; be- 
cause it requires the use in the com- 
pany accounts of a depreciation rate 


Which is less than the true rate, and the 


sole for which this done 
was to reduce the balance in its depre- 


ciation 


purpose was 
reserve account. 

It was also claimed that the order was 
entered in disregard of due process of 
law because it was made without notice 
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and hearing as is guaranteed by the 

Constitution to the appellant. 
On the main point at issue 

stated that at the time the 


made the company was subject to 


it was 
order was 
the 
interstate commerce act. Originally Con- 
gress vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission full and complete power to 
the accounting 
telephone 


prescribe and regulate 
forms and methods of 
panies subject to the 
merce act. In 1934 
transferred to the Federal 
Commission. That 
thereupon adopted a complete set of reg- 
ulations dealing with the accounting of 
such carriers. 


com- 
interestate 
this 


com- 
power was 
Communica- 


tions commission 


It was pointed out by counsel for the 
Northwestern Bell that the 
thority, by prescribing a 
counting system and by enjoining car- 


federal au- 


complete ac- 


riers from keeping any other accounts, 
has made it plain that that system is 
interference from any 
making state 
subject 


free of 
whatever, 
the 


to be 
source regula- 
tion on 
possible. 

The administrative 
cited to show the sweeping character of 


same legally im- 


regulations were 
what had been done, and it was insisted 
that having 
but one system of accounts and but one 


the practical necessity of 


regulation of accounting of 
both 
interstate commerce is apparent in view 
of the fact that the same facilities and 
the same personnel are almost constant- 


source of 


carriers engaged in intrastate and 


ly engaged in both branches of the ser- 
In the telephone business all prop- 


vice. 
erty is thought of as available for both 
uses. 


Accounting has been made subject to 
federal regulation as an important func- 
tion of a business which itself may prop- 
erly be subjected to federal regulation, 
and not merely as a phase of making 


reports to commissions, it was argued. 


Federal Authority Alone 

The company’s attorneys argued that 
when the provisions of the interstate act 
considered in connection with the 
regulations of the commission that cov- 
ers the whole subject of accounting, 
making it clear that the field should be 
occupied only by federal authority, 
since the institution of a “uniform sys- 
tem” by the form of the words them- 
selves forbids intrusion by the states. 

The existence of authority in one place 
to select and enforce the 
method to the exclusion of all other 
known methods reconciled 
with the existence elsewhere of author- 
ity to select and enforce another. This 
is made all the stronger, it was stated, 
by the provision of the act forbidding 
carriers to keep any other accounts and 
than prescribed by the 
commission. 

The Illinois Bell case (Smith vs. Illi- 
nois Bell) relied upon by the Nebraska 


are 


use of one 


cannot be 


records those 


was discussed at 
some length, the company attorneys in- 


commission and court, 


sisting that the action taken by the 
state commission in that case was not 
a regulation of accounting at all, but 


that of prescribing local exchange rates. 
It involved the ascertainment of 
penses of furnishing local service, which 
included depreciation. 


ex- 


The question in that case was whether 
the commission should make its own 
findings as to the amount of deprecia- 
tion or whether by virtue of the federal 
the amount of depreciation ex- 
was predetermined. The argu- 
ment of the company there was that in 
matter was 
investigation. 
was rejected 


action 
penses 
an intrastate rate case the 
not to independent 
Although that contention 
by the federal court, it said 
that until the federal authority fixed 
the rate, the prerogative of the state to 
prescribe them was not to be gainsaid. 
the 


open 


supreme 


In other words, it reserved main 


question of final authority to prescribe 
the rate for consideration after the fed- 
eral commission had proceeded further 
in the performance of its duty. 
The two cases are to be differentiated, 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Some pictures 


worth a thousand words 


Surely one of them is the picture on 
the opposite page. More appealingly 
than any amount of text, it reminds 
readers of the folks at home. With brief 
mention of the reduced rate periods, 
it becomes a human, logical advertise- 
ment for frequent telephone visits. It 
appears in national magazines during 


February and March. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(Continued from page 21) 
the Northwestern Bell attorneys argued, 
because in the instant case the expense 
of depreciation as an incident to deter- 
mining reasonable intra- 
state service is not involved, while in 
that case there was not 
contention 


charges for 


involved the 
now insisted upon, namely 
that the method of accounting for de- 
preciation has been fully regulated by 
federal authority. The language of that 
opinion, the appellant asserts, far from 
suggesting underlying considerations at 
variance with this result, plainly as- 
sumes that the federal authority has 
dealt with depreciation accounting, with 
the finality and exclusiveness which at- 
tends proper exercise of federal power. 

The company attorneys quoted at some 
length from the report and order of the 
Federal 
setting up rules and principles govern- 
ing telephone accounting, all of 


Communications Commission, 
which 
contain specific rules governing such ac- 
counting. 
ment that adoption of the 
straight-line system of depreciation ac- 
counting. This, the Northwestern Bell 
attorneys point out is the system the 


Among these is the require- 
compels 


company is required to employ, and it 
follows, they assert, that the state com- 
mission order is null and void because 
in conflict therewith. 

In reaching its findings, the company 
attorneys said, the commission was pre- 
occupied with the balance in the depre- 
ciation reserve account, and its order 
was frankly to bring about a result that 
can be achieved only by requiring that 
the credits to the depreciation accounts 
shall be less than the true periodical 
accounts of depreciation expense. 

“We submit that no regulatory com- 
mission,’ said the attorneys in conclu- 
sion, “can validly, for any such purpose 
as declared or for any purpose, require 
a company subject to its jurisdiction to 
record as depreciation expense amounts 
which are known to and 
the commission to be inadequate. 


intended by 


Charges Not Fixed 
Edward Vail, assistant attorney gen- 
eral and commission counsel, 
presented the case for the state. He 
took the position that the commission 
had jurisdiction to fix the rates of de- 


preciation to be employed by the com- 


railway 


pany as to its Nebraska property used 
in intrastate operations and that its jur- 
isdiction was not affected by the act of 
Congress in bestowing upon the Inter- 
state 
tion over uniform 


jurisdic- 
tele- 
phone companies engaged in interstate 


Commerce Commission 


accounting of 


commerce or by later provisions added 
to the transportation act authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prescribe depreciation rates for such 
companies, since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had not assumed to 
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fix those charges to be applicable in the 
year 1934. 

He pointed out, in addition, that its 
successor, the Federal Communications 
Commission, has indefinitely postponed 
action on the whole matter of rates. 
Until such time as it acted, as the su- 
preme court indicated in the Illinois 
Bell case, the state commission had full 
power to proceed within its own juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Vail said that the confusion arises 
out of not differentiating between the 
regulations promulgated with regard to 
uniform accounting with the rules pre- 
scribed for fixing depreciation charges. 
It is true that a 
accounts had 


uniform system of 


been issued long before 
the entry of the order in this case and 
that, as a necessary incident, deprecia- 
tion was required to be accounted for 
in these accounts, but the rate has not 
yet been fixed by any federal body. 

He maintained that there is nothing 
in the mere fact of bestowal of account- 
ing jurisdiction over companies engaged 
in interstate business upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which nec- 
essarily from 
control of that particular phase of regu- 


ousts state commissions 


lation so far as intrastate operations 
Congress, he asserted, 
did not so intend in any legislation en- 


with 


are concerned. 


acted reference to common Car- 
riers, and dual control is not contrary 
to the purpose of the interstate com- 
merce act, intra- 


state commerce under the control and 


which was to leave 
regulation of state commissions so far 
as it might be possible to do so without 
impeding, interfering with or unduly 
burdening interstate commerce. 

The railway commission counsel in- 
sisted that so long as the depreciation 
rate has not been fixed at Washington, 
the company would not be violating the 
rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission if it complied with an order of 
a state commission, validly empowered 
fixing depreciation rates on 
intrastate 
operations, and made such correction in 
its rates as was necessarily involved in 
a compliance with the order of the state 
commission. 

“The 
mission,” Mr. 


to do so. 


intrastate property used in 


Nebraska State 
Vail said, 
jurisdiction over the rates, service and 


Com- 
plenary 


Railway 
“has 


general control of all common carriers 
within the including 
companies. For the purpose of such 
regulation it has exercised the power 
of prescribing depreciation charges. It 


state, telephone 


is true that the matter of these charges 
is not of present moment in any rate 
case now pending before the state com- 
mission, as it was in the Illinois Bell 
case, but the matter of proper depre- 
ciation charges will undoubtedly be of 
vital importance in future rate cases be 









fore the commission in which the North. 
western may be involved. . 

“The power to fix such charges wil] 
be equally as important to the patrons 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., when and as rate cases arise, as it 
was to the patrons of the Illinois Bel] 
Telephone Co. in the Smith case where 
Whether the 
state commission might so act as to fix 


a rate case was pending. 


rates after the federal commission had 
acted is not involved in this case and 
need not and should not be considered 
here.” 

Order Not in Conflict 


It was insisted for the state that the 


railway commission order was not in 
conflict with the regulations and orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
then in 


force, prescribing the 


methods 


rules, 
pursuant to 
which the company was required to ac- 


principles and 


count for the expenses of depreciation. 
The schedules and data filed with the 
commission strict conformity 
with the requirements insisted 
upon by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


were in 
only 


What the commission did, its counsel 
declared, was to examine the responsi- 
ble members of the telephone company’s 
staff who had prepared the data and to 
introduce testimony of its own upon the 
same subject matter. 

There exists nothing, Mr. Vail said, 
in anything the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has so far done to deny 
regulatory jurisdiction to the state com- 
missions intrastate 


over matters, nor 


any purpose to require state commis 


sions to adhere rigidly to any set of 
rules laid down by it to the exclusion 
of changes or alterations that might be 
suggested therein by the state commis- 
sions, but, on the contrary, has invited 
full cooperation in action before def: 
nite orders issue. 

Replying to the charge that the order 
requires the company to set up false rec 
ords of accounts, Mr. Vail said that the 
contention was based on the fallacy that 
it is possible to ascertain with accuracy 
and precision the amount necessary to 
maintain an adequate reserve, and that 
after the appellant has determined the 
amount any change would produce an 
incorrect rate, when in fact an order of 
a commission with full jurisdiction al- 
tering and correcting the figures to such 
amounts as directed cannot be justly 
termed as causing false and untrue en- 
tries. 

The state also denied that the order 
of the 
upon the discrepancy between per cent 
condition and the 


commission was based _ solely 
ratio of reserve to 
plant investment, and quoted at length 
from the record to show that it had 
other supporting including 
some for company witnesses. 


evidence 
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Mr. Vail said that in Lindheimer vs. 


Illin Bell Telephone Co. the federal 
court—-in testing the reasonableness of 
depreciation charges set up—compared 


the existing depreciation with the 


in the reserve and found that 


amount 

the cess in the reserve account had 
been built up by excessive annual al- 
lowances for depreciation charged to 
operating expenses. In that case, he 
said, the federal court fully sustained 


what the state commission did in this 


case 
A sharp difference of opinion between 
counsel noted over the 


opposing was 


question of whether the company had 
had a legal hearing. 

Frank E. Randall and Tracy J. 
Peycke, with C. M. Bracelen as counsel, 
represented the Northwestern Bell. 

The National Association of Railroad 
& Public Utilities Commissioners inter- 
vened in the case as friends of the court 
and filed a brief supporting the Nebras- 
ka commission’s position, that state 
commissions retain control under the 
Federal Communications Act of the right 
to fix depreciation tele- 
phone companies operating within the 
borders of the states. 


rates for all 


Commission 
And Court Activities 


Hearing on Overseas 
Radio Communications 

A three weeks’ hearing before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, on 
the application of the Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co.—subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp.— 
for permission to add Oslo, Norway, to 
its system as a point of communication, 
was concluded February 1. The hear- 
ing resolved itself into a problem of de- 
termining a point of policy. 

The application 
Radio Corp. of America which, through 
RCA Communications, Inc., holds 
the only licensed facilities for commer- 
cial radio communication between this 
It raised the is- 
sue of whether it is good policy for the 
States to have its communica- 
controlled by companies 
that are partly foreign owned and affili- 
ated with alien communication systems. 

Howard L. Kern, Mackay attorney, an- 
nounced in opening his case that in or- 
der for the commission to decide upon 
the importance of Oslo to the Mackay 
primary communications 
essential for the commis- 
mind the competitive 
communications systems involved and 
the problems arising from this competi- 


was opposed by the 


now 


country and Norway. 


United 


tion channels 


System as a 
point “it is 


sion to have in 


tive situation.” 

The acceptance of this thesis by the 
commission threw the hearing open to 
a broad inquiry into the entire situa- 
tion as it affects commercial radio com- 
munications throughout the world and 
paved the way for the RCA to interject 
the question of purely American control 
of radio communications facilities as a 
vital public policy. 

W. A. Winterbottom, vice-president 
and general manager of RCA Communi- 
cations, Ine., testified that RCA was 
lormed 


in compliance with urging from 
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sources that radio 
United States 
this 
“always 


high 
communications in the 
should be controlled in 
and the corporation 
and always will be strictly an American 
company.” 

Frank W. Wozencraft, attorney for 
the RCA, contended that there is not 
now sufficient commercial business to 
make possible the profitable operation 
of both companies in the field. He de- 
nied the company is a monopoly but in- 
sisted there is no room in the field for 
Representatives of the 


government 


country, 


has been 


a competitor. 


Mackay company, admitted that their 
company is willing to operate in the 


red if they could get radio communica- 
tion facilities to primary points in key 
foreign countries. 

Irving Stewart, chairman of the tele- 
graph division of the FCC, who 
ducted the hearings, admitted into the 
record much testimony regarding the 
history of radio communication, its de- 
velopment and the competitive situation 
now existing. 


con- 


_— - 
Maryland Rate Cuts 
Effective February 1 

Litigation extending over 2% years, 
which finally went to the United States 
Supreme Court, on January 23 was 
brought to an end in Maryland when 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. filed with the Public Service Com- 
mission a new rate schedule giving 
Maryland telephone subscribers reduc- 
tions totaling $512,300 a year. 

The new rate schedule, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, was filed by the company with- 
out the issuing of a formal order by the 
commission. It was filed, however, af- 
ter weeks of negotiations between the 
telephone company and the commission. 

The rate reductions will benefit the 
64,603 Baltimore city subscribers by cuts 
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amounting to $302,000. 
scribers will be saved 
those in the counties $85,300. Reduc- 
tions apply only on intrastate calls. 

Other rate reductions approved by the 
public service commission in recent 
months will bring the total yearly sav- 
ing to Maryland 
$662,000. 


Suburban sub- 
$125,000, and 


subscribers up to 


Reductions in Baltimore include: 

Residence individual flat line, unlimited 
service, reduced from $6 to $5.50 a 
month. 

Individual line message rate, entitling 
subscriber to 50 reduced 
from $4 a month to $3.75; two-party 
line, 35 calls per month, reduced from 
$2.75 to $2.50 per month. 

A new two-party line, flat residence 
service, unlimited number of calls, at 
$4.50 per month. (This has not been 
possible heretofore.) These reduc- 
tions amount to a yearly saving of 
$226,400. 

Individual line and private branch ex- 
change message rate, after the first 
250 messages, was cut from 3% cents 
a message to 3 cents. This new rate 
involves reductions of $73,700. 


messages, 


The toll charges from Baltimore city 
to Catonsville, Pikesville, Towson and 
Woodlawn were cut from 10 to 5 cents. 
This effects a saving of $125,000 a year. 

Even though charges for the various 
rate schedules were reduced in the coun- 
ties, there will not be 
each community. Many of the ex- 
changes raised in classification, 
which means that rates for telephone 
users in those areas will not be reduced. 

The rate schedules are based on the 
number of telephones in the exchange 
The moving of an exchange from one 
rate schedule to another was done be- 
cause of an increase in the number of 
telephones. 


reductions for 


were 


- 3 


Bell Pension Plan 


Before Tax Commission 
Last week at Madison, Wis., hearings 
were resumed before the Wisconsin tax 
commission on its claims that the Wis 
consin Telephone Co. owes more than 
$1,600,000 in back taxes and interest for 
the years 1927-1930 inclusive — 
which the company 
The outcome of the controversy, 
which will doubtless not be reached un- 
til it gets to the United States Supreme 
Court several years hence, will establish 
major taxation precedents. 
Hearings were held on January 27, 
28, 29 and 30. The sessions on the first 


aBSess- 
ments refuses to 


pay. 


two days were given over to discussion 
f a complicated land transaction in 
Kenosha, while details of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s pension plan were probed the re- 
maining two sessions. Adjournment was 
taken on January 30 to February 10 
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when the Bell 
pected to be taken up. 


license contract is ex- 


Attorneys of the tax commission on 
January 27 prodded officials of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. on details of a 
complicated land transaction in Kenosha 
eight years ago through which the com- 
pany allegedly escaped income tax pay- 
ment on a profit of $69,500. 

The company claims that it made no 
profit from the transaction; that the 
$69,500 it charged in excess of the price 
it paid for the land, represented loss 
from premature retirement. 

The hearing on Tuesday, January 28, 
was likewise devoted to the Kenosha 
transaction, with company witnesses re- 
iterating that the company earned no 
profit from the sale of land to the city 
of Kenosha merely charged 
the city the actual cost of the land to it 
—$4,001.36—plus $69,500 to cover the 
claimed loss through premature retire- 
ment of the building. 

Challenging the company’s argument 
that it was entitled to this extra fund 
because the building was good for ten 
more years in 1927—the time of the sale 

tax commission attorneys referred to 
letters among company officials describ- 
ing need for a new building long before 
that ten-year period expired. 

The claims of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. of a $1,720,517 reduction of 
its income tax base to allow for accumu- 


because it 


lation of its pension plan reserves were 
assailed by tax commission attorneys at 
the hearing on Wednesday, January 29. 

Tax commission attorneys, Don Best 
and Gordon Sinykin, questioned Donald 
R. Belcher, assistant chief statistician 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., regarding details of the pension 
plan. Their questions pointed toward 
establishment of their point that the 
pension system operates as a contingent 
liability rather than a_ contractual 
basis, and that hence the company could 
deduct from its tax base not the total 
amount of reserves, but only the portion 
actually paid out during those years for 
pensions. 

The commission submitted testimony 
purporting to show that whereas on its 
own actuarial calculations the company 
should have had $4,166,318 in its pen- 
sion fund, it actually only had $1,720,- 
517, a shortage of $2,455,800. 

John O’Day, secretary and vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
was questioned at some length on Janu- 
ary 30 regarding details of operation of 
the company’s pension plan. 

When Attorney Sinykin asked what 
effect passage of the Townsend plan 
would have on the company’s pension 
system, Mr. O’Day replied crypticaly: 

“Effect? There wouldn't even be any 
telephone company, let alone pension 
plan or any other kind of company, if 
the Townsend plan were adopted.” 





Questioning of Mr. O'Day revealed that 
in making pension contributions to its 
trustee, Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, 
the company deposited no cash, merely 
turned over its unsecured notes to the 
trustee and reinvested the pension cash 
in the company. 

Contributions of this kind do not con- 
stitute a valid trust, Attorney Sinvkin 
maintained, but are a device which does 
not permit of income deductions. Fur. 
thermore, he summed up other testimony 
by Mr. O’Day, the fact that employes 
have no voice in the management or 
control of pensions of any kind, dis. 
putes the company claim that the plan 
is a contractual arrangement. 

The hearings were adjourned to Feb- 
ruary 10 after the tax commission at- 
torneys had virtually completed their 
attack on the company attempts to de- 
duct from its income tax base large 
sums purportedly set up for pensions. 

Next of the issues to be examined in 
the hearing is that of the license con- 
tract between the Wisconsin company 
and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., involving more than $1,300, 
000 in license fees paid by the Wiscon- 
A. T. & T. officials will be 
summoned from New York to testify. 

vv 


Company Denies 
Over-Building Plant 


During the depression in 1930 and 
1931, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. added about $2,700,000 to its plant 
investment in Oregon through pur- 
chases from the Western Electric Co.., 
which also is owned by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ralph E 
Moody, assistant attorney general, 
pointed out in his argument on Jan- 
uary 17 in the telephone rate case be 
Circuit Judges Tucker and Lusk 
of Multnomah county and Brand of Coos 
county, Oregon, sitting en banc. 

Mr. Moody stated that these additions 
were made when business of the com- 
pany was decreasing and former Com- 
missioner Charles M. Thomas elimi- 
nated $5,000,000 worth of the company’s 
plant on the ground that the company 
had too much plant for its business. 
Mr. Moody contended that the elimina- 
tion is justified for the purpose of rate- 
making. 

Mr. Moody declared that the court, in 
reviewing the case, must first determine 
if there was sufficient evidence to jus 
tify the reduction and then must deter- 
mine if the rates as fixed by the com- 
missioner are confiscatory. If the court 
should find the reduction was justified 
and the new rates not confiscatory it 
should uphold the reduction order, it 
was contended. 

At the January 16 session, Alfred P. 
Dobson, attorney for the utilities com- 
mission, argued that the company mini- 
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mized depreciation when figuring the 
value of its plant in order that it might 
have a high figure for use as a rate 
basis, and stressed depreciation when 
figuring operating costs in order to jus- 
tify large depreciation reserve. 
Rebutting the argument of Mr. Dob- 
son, Fletcher Rockwood, attorney for 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
declared that there has been nothing in 
the rate case and nothing in the points 
raised by Mr. Dobson that suggests that 
charges as 


the depreciation actually 


made by the company were excessive 
or improvident. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., plaintiff in the case, asks the court 


to set aside the rate reducing order, cut- 

ting rates in the state an aggregate of 

$365,000 a year, or 8 to 9 per cent. 
vy 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

February 6: Hearings before chief 
examiner in Dallas, Texas, on applica- 
tions under Section 212 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 for an order 
authorizing the following applicants to 
hold positions with more than one car- 
rier subject to the Act: 

James E. Stuart, Texarkana; Arley C 
Stuart, Texarkana; Edna C. Russell, 
Texarkana; Walter L. Prehn, Dallas; 
William A. McCartney, Texarkana; Ben 


H. Cunningham, Texarkana; 
Brashear, Texarkana; Dexter D. Hay- 
wood, Texarkana; Darwin T. Strick- 
land, Brownwood, and Llewellyn Rust, 
Del Rio (all in Texas). 


Henry S. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

January 21: Order issued granting 
the Southeast Arkansas Telephone & 
Power Co. permission to abandon a 16- 
mile rural telephone line from Sheridan 
to Grapevine, Grant county. A hearing 
on the application for abandonment was 
held recently at Sheridan. 

The commission pointed out in its 
order that the 1935 utilities act does 
not give the group specific authority to 
approve abandonment of lines but that 
such authority is implied by provisions 
of the act giving the commission juris 
diction to supervise rates, service, ex 
tensions, construction, sales and mer 
gers. 


California Railroad Commission 

January 21: Complaint filed by J. D 
Snodgrass et al., against the Southern 
California Telephone Co., asking that 
the commission investigate the tele- 
phone situation in San Marino; that a 
hearing be held thereon; and that the 
citizens of San Marino be given ade- 
quate telephone service at a fair and 
reasonable price without the necessity 
of using two telephones or extended 
service, as conditions exist at present. 

January 22: Applications filed by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Southern California Telephone Co 
for authority to introduce an inter-ex- 
change rate schedule with practices ap 
plicable to toll telephone service be- 





tween points within the state of Cali- 
fornia and for adjustments in certain 
exchange rates and practices dismissed. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 4: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the [Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. for an order author- 
izing it to keep and maintain its records 
at Madison, Wis. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

January 18: Following a hearing, 
Commissioner J. W. Greenleaf took un- 
der advisement the application of the 
Seandia Telephone Co., for permission 
to abandon certain free service lines 
formerly operated between Scandia and 
a point approximately half-way between 
Scandia and Courtland. 

Delegations representing the Scandia 
Community club and citizens of Court- 
land, following circulation of petitions 
for the retention of service, attended the 
meeting and presented their desires 
The company contends the service is 
too expensive. Citizens desire the free 
service continued as there are Many mu- 
tual interests that make _ inter-com- 
munity communication convenient 


Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission 

February 3: The commission au- 
thorized and empowered the Central 
Electric & Telephone Co. and the Cen- 
tral West Co., both Delaware corpora- 
tions, to acquire Minnesota properties 
and franchises set forth in Finding No. 
3, from E. Ennalls Berl and Arthur B 
Darling, trustees of the Central West 
Public Service Co. 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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“ON THE MARCH” 
(Continued from page 14) 
tomer, when there are three cus- 
tomers per mile, to be turned over 
to the government for its charges. 
With a monthly payment of $3 for 
50 killowatt hours of electricity, it 
is easily seen that the price for 50 
killowatt hours weuld not take care 
of the costs of electricity and of 

electric service to the farm. 

All rural electrification projects 
must purchase current from some 
source. Most projects are near 
municipal plants, but these plants 
can not provide the electric current 
at the prices specified. The govern- 
ment is insisting on low rates to 
the farmers and this may result in 
cheap plant construction which will 
not stand for years. 

A number of questions were 
asked Mr. Herrmann concerning 
various phases of rural electrifica- 
tion, among them whether public 
liability insurance is specified to be 
carried by the cooperatives, which 
is important from the viewpoint of 
the telephone companies. 

The report of the finance and 
auditing committee was presented 
by Irving Todd, of Hastings, and 
showed the books to be well kept 
and in balance. The association 
had a good year financially, with 
expenses less than income. Upon 
motion the report was accepted and 
placed in file. 


“What Are We Going 
to Do About It?” 

“What Are We Going to Do About 
It?” was the subject of an intensely 
interesting and illuminating ad- 
dress at the opening of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session by H. F. Mc- 
Culla, of Lincoln, Neb., general 
commercial superintendent of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Reviewing the difficult times and 
uncertainties of the past six years, 
with a veritable tide of revenue and 
station losses, the speaker said the 
question, “What are we going to do 
about it?” is in everyone’s heart, if 
not on his lips. 

“We knew well,” declared Mr. 
McCulla, “that something must be 
done and done quickly. In plain 
language, we as an industry had 
lessons to learn, mistakes to rectify 
—and the depression was our 
chance to learn these lessons and 
rectify these mistakes.” 

Mr. McCulla sums up his answer 
to the question as follows: “We 
are going to inform the public of 
the policies and problems of our in- 
dustry, to give our employes the 
proper story to tell the public, to 
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pursue logical and businesslike col- 
lection methods, to discard unpopu- 
lar and antiquated rules and regu- 
lations, to train our employes in 
modern selling methods.” 

He added that “we have already 
started to do the things enumerated 
here and we are going to continue 
along that same source of action.” 
As concrete evidence that Mr. Mc- 
Culla’s organization not only has 
“started” to do things but has made 
definite progress toward the goal 
projected, TELEPHONY refers its 
readers to the article published in 
last week’s issue (February 1) on 
the “K O” sales campaign of the 
Lincoln company which brought in 
a net gain of 1,005 stations. 

Mr. McCulla’s address will be 
published in full in an early issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

“National Problems” 

F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, was pre- 
sented by President Marvin to 
speak on the subject, “National 
Problems.” Mr. MacKinnon enu- 
merated some six departments or or- 
ganizations with which the associa- 
tion deals in Washington, D. C. 
These are: the Bituminous Coal 
Commission, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Holding Company 
Act, National Labor Board, Na- 
tional Security Act, and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

He discussed the equipment prob- 
lems of street car companies and of 
railroads, and pointed out that they 
are making attempts to meet pub- 
lic opinion. “Perhaps,” said he, 
“there is a problem in the telephone 
industry that we are not meeting— 
up-to-date equipment.” 

“Keep in mind,” he suggested, 
“constant improvements, and also 
that the public may have in their 
minds that they want something 
better than they have been getting 
in the past 15 years or so. Let us 
consider, in climbing back up the 
hill, whether we are going to give 
the public superior service and com- 
pete for the consumer’s dollar.” 

He asked: “Are the Independent 
companies and the Bell companies 
in the forefront so that the public 
will say, ‘Now we are getting tele- 
phone service.’? Have we not the 
problem of furnishing the highest 
type of telephone service?” 

The speaker urged that the tele- 
phone people pay attention to their 
own local problems so as not to lose 
the home touch and contacts. He 
predicted that in the next few 
years, the tax problem will be in 
the forefront and suggested that 
the state association begin work 


now on taxes so as to have informa. 
tion available when the next prob. 
lem comes up. As an example, he 
cited the work of the Ohio Inde. 
pendent Telephone Association in 
compiling a list of taxes which fig- 
ure in telephone rates (TELEPHONY 
of November 16). 

The real problems, he observed, 
consist of selling service, maintain- 
ing service, taxes, and regulation. 

The speaker referred to the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission formed to 
protect the bituminous coal indus- 
try. Under this act no one can have 
a government contract unless they 
buy bituminous coal, and this af- 
fects telephone contracts for post 
office service. Order No. 5 was 
finally issued stating that no tele- 
phone company would purchase 
coal to comply with the contract 
provision, just to supply telephone 
service to the post office. It was, 
therefore, ruled that this was not 
necessary. 

Mr. MacKinnon referred to speci- 
fications for construction issued by 
the REA and said that the rural 
electrification construction would 
have to be watched. 

The Holding Company Act is not 
exactly a problem of the telephone 
industry, as that is covered in a sec- 
tion of the FCC Act. There is a 
tendency of holding companies to 
organize as investment companies, 
he stated. 

In referring to the Social Security 
Act the speaker said that a regular 
employe is defined as one who is on 
the payroll one day a week for any 
20 days of the year. In such a case 
the employer has to set up such a 
person as one employe. The legality 
of the act, he stated, may not come 
up until 1937 when some companies 
will refuse to pay. 

After some discussion of the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Mr. MacKinnon 
concluded his address with the ad- 
monition: “Study your own local 
problems, and don’t pay too much 
attention to Washington.” 

Following the showing of a mo- 
tion picture on “Back of Banks and 
Business” through courtesy of the 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank, 
the report of the nominating com- 
mittee was read by Paul Glaeser, of 
Waconia. Upon motion it was ac- 
cepted, while another motion was 
unanimously carried electing the 
directors recommended in the re- 
port. Their names have been pre- 
viously given. 

The report of the resolutions 
committee, read by Walter X. Jones, 
of Benson, referred to the meeting 
as the best and largest in the his- 
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tory of the association. Thanks 
were extended to the officers, exhibi- 


tors, speakers, hotel management 
and all others who contributed to- 
ward the success of this year’s con- 
vention. 


Subscribers Gained; 
Collections Good 

The concluding session on Thurs- 
day morning was given over to gen- 
eral discussions and reports on con- 
ditions in various sections of the 
state. As at conventions in the past 
few years, this session was a most 
interesting one. Almost invariably, 
the reports made showed a station 
gain during the past year, with im- 
proved collections. 

The first to report was M. W. 
Williams for Fillmore County. Mr. 
Williams had reports from some 10 
exchanges, only one of which re- 
ported a station loss and business 
poor. Summing up, Mr. Williams 
stated that in the larger exchanges 
stations were gained. The smaller 
exchanges, he urged, should “wake 
up and get on top.” 

A. H. Dreyer reported for four of 
six exchanges in Pope County. Sta- 
tions were gained and collections 
are better. Business is better now 
than for the last three years and 
there are no rate complaints in the 
county. 

P. M. Ferguson, reporting for 
Blue Earth County, stated there was 
a net gain of some 370 stations, of 
which 227 were in Mankato. He 
called attention to “scotch” adver- 
tising, as he termed it, and told of 
giving newspapers human interest 
stories. 

In one story he pointed out that 
there have been three complete 
turn-overs in subscribers in the 
past eight years and enumerated as 
one of the causes the shortage of 
houses in Mankato. Another story 
dealt with troubles, especially sub- 
station troubles. Over 40 per cent of 
the troubles reported are located in 
the subscriber’s stations, and 25 per 
cent of them are due to the care- 
lessness of subscribers. Some curi- 
ous instances were related to illus- 
trate this class of trouble. 

Mr. Ferguson stated that in addi- 
tion to this “scotch” advertising, he 
also carries some regular advertis- 
ing in the newspapers. The farmer 
is not coming back as fast as the 
city subscriber and in his winter 
advertising, Mr. Ferguson said he 
Stresses the protection value of 
telephone service. 

H. D. Bloyer reported that most 
companies in Cass County showed 
gains but some had losses. Leland 
Wright, reporting for Douglas 
County, said there were small sta- 
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tion gains, with collections good. 
His company at Alexandria is 
within about 18 stations of its peak 
number. 

Mr. Wright directed attention to 
the stations gained, stating that 
they are new subscribers who never 
had telephone service before. He 
expects greater growth than ever 
before. Collections in Alexandria 
are good and he told of a commu- 
nity project which aided in the col- 
lection of some accounts. 

Mike Fohls reported that in 
Brown County about 200 stations 
were gained last year, collections 
are better, and tolls are improving. 
The outlook is much better than a 
year ago. 

W. A. Eckles, in a partial report 
for Faribault County, said that his 
company has to obtain only 90 sta- 
tions to reach its peak number and 
hopes to make it this year. Collec- 
tions are good and the toll business 
is better. A. E. Wilcox, of Bricelyn, 
took in $180 last year more than in 
1934 but has more taxes to pay. 

George Heck stated that in Itasca 
County, which includes a mining 
district, business was better in 1935 
than the preceding year. 

Miles Vopatek reported improved 
conditions in Le Sueur and Scott 
counties. In his own company, col- 
lections showed an improvement of 











35 per cent over the preceding year, 
with a station gain of about 10 per 
cent. The improvement was due to 
stricter collection policies. Imme- 
diately following the passage of the 
veterans bonus bill in January, Mr. 
Vopatek had orders for two tele- 
phones. 

Warren B. Clay reported a net 
gain of stations with collections im- 
proving in McLeod County. He told 
of the successful use in publishing 
in the local newspaper the names 
of new subscribers under the head- 
ing, “New Voices Over the Line.” 

H. P. Sentman, reporting for 
Martin County, showed _§ station 
gains and collections good, with im- 
proving conditions. B. W. Hohman, 
for Ottertail County, reported $902 
increase in revenues for the Pelican 
Rapids exchange. 

C. L. Kundert reported an in- 
crease in stations in Pennington 
and Red Lake counties and collec- 
tions good. Vies Martinsen, for 
Wadena County, reported a net gain 
of 105 stations for three companies 
in Wadena County. 

A. G. Stradtman, Watonwan 
County, reported a gain of 70 sta- 
tions for the St. James Telephone 
Co.; Bert Kleaver reported a net 
gain of 66 stations for the Redwood 
County Rural Telephone Co. and 
collections are good. 
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‘WHERE WE WERE ... 
WHERE WE ARE GOING’ 
Continued from page 16) 

Jay Greaves, of Glencoe, presi- 
dent of the McLeod County Tele- 
phone Co., declared that the ques- 
tions assigned to the past-presi- 
dents of the Minnesota association 
are interesting and timely—ques- 
tions that all serious-minded, think- 
ing men and women have been ask- 
ing for the past three years, and 
particularly during the last three 

months. 

His remarks, which discussed the 
subject from a broad, national view- 
point, are, in part, as follows: 

“We are here attending a tele- 
phone convention and because of 
the business in which we are en- 
gaged, we are especially interested 
in the telephone industry. We must 
realize, however, that the telephone 
industry—important as it is—is 
only a cross section of, and a small 
unit in, the great and intricate sys- 
tem of American economic life. 

In order to determine in any 
large sense where our business and 
industry was, where it is now, and 
where it is headed for, we must 
first find the answers to these ques- 
tions as applied to our economic, 
social, and political structure as a 
whole. 

If, as a nation and a people, we 
now occupy a position that is either 
better or worse than that of other 
nations and peoples, it is largely 
because we have operated under a 
system of government and econom- 
ics that is either better or worse 
than that of other nations and peo- 
ples. In order to determine where 
we are, let us briefly analyze the 
system under which we have oper- 
ated and try to determine how far 
we have come 

Starting approximately 150 years 
ago, possessed of almost a virgin 
country, rich in natural resources 
and with a heterogeneous popula- 
tion of about three and a half mil- 
lion people, the American people 
have achieved whatever results 
they have so far attained largely 
because of two reasons: 

First: They adopted as their 
guiding economic principle the so- 
called capitalistic system or the 
system of individual initiative 
which, for want of a better name, 
we may call “The American Sys- 
tem.” 

Second: They adopted for their 
political system one in which the 
keystone was personal liberty and 
they protected it by a form of con- 
stitutional democracy that has 
served as a model for all similar 
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forms of government for 150 years. 

How successful has this experi- 
ment in government and economics 
been? Where were we, and how far 
have we come? 

The following statistics are from 
S. Wells Utley: 

‘The United States is a relatively 
small part of the World, occupying 
about 6 per cent of the land area, 
and having about 6 per cent of the 
world’s population. Her national 
wealth consists of 3,568,000 farms 
with their accompanying houses, 
barns, farming equipment, live- 
stock, feed and so forth, and 14 
million homes with their furniture, 
equipment and supplies, which are 
owned outright by those who in- 
habit them; and an almost equal 
number, in each case, of establish- 
ments which are either rented or 
owned subject to mortgage, but in 
which the personal equipment is 
largely owned by the occupants. 

It consists of hundreds of thou- 
sands of stores, shops, and small 
business enterprises, with goods 
upon the shelves and equipment for 
operating the business, and a few 
gigantic enterprises which depend 
for their success on being able to 
furnish goods or services which are 
of value to the general public. In 
addition, it consists of 45 million 
individual deposits in savings 
banks; 10 million memberships in 
building and loan associations with 
assets of eight billion dollars; 113,- 
700,000 life insurance policies with 
a face value of $97,985,000,000, and 
representing actual assets in 1933 
of $21,424,000,000. 

Our total national wealth in- 
cludes one-third of the railroad 
mileage of the world, 73 per cent of 
the motor cars, 58 per cent of the 
telephones, 32 per cent of the coal, 
62 per cent of the petroleum 
pumped, 35 per cent of the copper 
mined, 34 per cent of the pig iron, 
37 per cent of the steel produced 
and, up to the beginning of the 
present curtailment program, 52 per 
cent of the corn and 62 per cent of 
the world’s cotton. 

The American people have more 
public schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, more libraries, hospitals and 
free clinics, more asylums and in- 
stitutions for the defective, publish 
more newspapers, periodicals, and 
books, than any other people in the 
world. 

They have the opportunity of lis- 
tening to more and better music, 
and of attending more theatres and 
movies than any one else. They pos- 
sess in their homes more electric 
lights, more electric irons and 
washing machines, more heating 


plants, more bathrooms with run- 
ning water, more electric refrigera- 
tion and they have in their daily 
life more and greater variety of 
nourishing food than any other 
people.’ 

Whatever else may be said for or 
against the American system, no 
one can look at the cold facts with- 
out being forced to admit that it has 
been tremendously productive of 
‘the good things of life.’ Nor can any 
one compare its record with that of 
any other country without admit- 
ting that it has produced more 
things to be divided than has any 
system yet devised. 

I have attempted in this brief 
statement to indicate where we are 
and how far we have come but we 
still have remaining the last and 
very important part of our subject: 
Where are we going? 

I lay no claim to being an as- 
trologer or a clairvoyant, but under 
the circumstances that exist today, 
it requires no prophetic gift to be 
able to say that ‘We are at the Cross 
Roads.’ The American people must 
make a decision this year as to 


which road they will follow. 

It would be rash indeed to pre- 
dict at this time what that decision 
will be but, in light of the happen- 
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Crapo Galvanizing 
neither cracks nor peels 
not even when subject- 
ed to splicing, twisting or 
sharp bending. Its tight, 
ductile, pure zinc coating in- 
sures corrosion resisting 
joints, longer life, lower 
maintenance costs. 


@rapo Galvanized Wire is 
made in EBB, BB and Steel 
grades. @rapo Galvanized 
Seven Wire Steel Strand 
furnished in Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High 
Strength, Extra High 
Strength. 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muneie, Indiana 


ings of the past three years, I he- 
lieve we can predict with a fair de- 
gree of certainty where these roads 
lead and what lies ahead if they are 
followed. 

Briefly, one road has already 
brought us to the brink of re- 
linquishing our right of self-gov- 
ernment and becoming the vassal 
subjects of an arbitrary federal au- 
thority. It has interfered with the 
economic life of our country to an 
unwarranted degree. It has played 
havoc with our currency, dishon- 
ored our national promises, and 
spent the people’s money heedlessly 
and wastefully. 


A SALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELERHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Conti Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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It is committed to the confiscation 
of the private power and light com- 
panies and the wiping out of the 
savings of some five and a half mil- 


lion investors. It leads toward un- 
controlled inflation and all its evils 
which, if followed to its logical con- 
clusion, will crush and destroy the 
great middle class, the backbone of 
the nation. It leads away from 
democracy, toward dictatorship. 

What of the other road? In my 
humble opinion it leads to a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of arbi- 
trary authority. It leads to a bal- 
anced budget and a sound currency. 
It leads to the reestablishment of 
the faith of the American people in 
the honor of their nation and the 
sanctity of a promise. 

It leads toward a government 
that will not enter into business it- 
self nor attempt to substitute its 
own discretionary authority for 
natural economic laws. It leads to- 
ward the preservation of individual 
liberty. 


God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle line, 

Beneath whose guiding hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine, 

Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—Lest we forget. 
—Rudyard Kipling.” 


H. F. Lueders, of Norwood, secre- 
tary and manager of the Carver 
County Telephone Co., answered the 
questions, “Where We Were,” 
“Where We Are Now” and “Where 
We Are Going” by relating some 
personal experiences and reactions 
of the past few years. 

“In the latter part of January, 
1931,” said the speaker, “I was driv- 
ing a Packard car south and west 
to the Land of Sunshine, the state 
of California. My few dollars were 
invested in the one and only safe 
investment known—the telephone 
business. Nothing could happen to 
that; at least, so I thought. 

“After a week of hard driving, 
with minor trouble—such as run- 
ning out of gasoline in the state of 
Oklahoma and friendly arguments 
with women drivers—I landed safely 
at Long Beach, the famous winter 
resort of the Pacific Coast. 

The next few months were a con- 
tinued round of pleasure. Our 
apartment was close to the Pacific 
and watching the breakers was 
soothing and invigorating. Dreams 
of Europe and other trips was part 
of our leisure time. But things 
changed. What happened? What 
we thought to be a sound business 
that hard times would not affect— 
a business that had never been 
known to feel the pressure of de- 


pression or reverses—was now 0 
the downhill grade. 


Telephones never ordered out be. 
fore, were ordered out. Any dream; 
that we had were forgotten and 
imaginary trips were dispensed 
with. It was worry and more worry, 
and I was probably not the only one 
in that frame of mind. From worry 
it went to panic and despair. 

My Packard car was traded fora 
Pontiac, no other trade could be 
made at the time. And from that 
on down to the Ford. If any legs 
expensive model could have been 
had, it would have answered the 
purpose. 

Experiments of saving what ap- 
peared a hopeless business—the 
telephone in the rural communities 
—were tried. Advertising, rate re- 
ductions, and what not, did not stem 
the tide of telephone  take-outs, 
Even rate reductions below the 
cost of service had no effect. 

All pleasure trips were forgot- 
ten; even fishing and hunting trips 
were too costly. After all, the ex- 
perience was a valuable one, in 
more ways than one. I made new 
friends but find that the true old 
friends are the only reliable ones. 

There is apparently a bottom to 
everything—even depressions—and 
from present observations, it was 
reached in 1932. A ray of sunshine 
broke through in March of 1933. | 
hope you will not take this as an 
argument for a Democratic admin- 
istration when I mention that date, 
but apparently things were then at 
the bottom. 

Since the mentioned date, times 
have been on the up. Our own busi- 
ness has improved so that from a 
low of 77 or 78 per cent, it is now 
well up in the 80’s. I have few 
restless nights now and, if the poli- 
ticians will only forget their minor 
differences of opinion, I feel that 
the next few years will bring the 
telephone back, as well as all other 
business. 

I feel the state of Minnesota 
(with the exception of a few winter 
months in California or Florida) is 
still the best state in the Union. | 
have seen most of the other states, 
and have found none better than 
our own.” 

vv 


Telephone Subscribers 


Increasing in South Africa 
The demand for telephone installa 
tions in Johannesburg, South Africa, is 
rapidly increasing. In October, 1935, 
the number of subscribers was 30,108, 
an increase of 12,827 since March 1932, 
and there was a waiting list of betwee? 
300 and 400. 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Becond Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Blectric Car e pe- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 


Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
ehines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Surgess Battery Co., Freeport, ili.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
6 cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
smaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘“‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, genei- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. 8. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
terles are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattie. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philco Flote in 


Steel-Glass Storage Batteries for P. B. X. 
and central office operation. Your old bat- 
teries will command a liberal allowance to-— 
ward any Flote in Steel-Glass Cell from 10 


A.H. to 1056 A.H. Write now for catalog 
.-it will tell you the complete story of 
Flote in Steel-Glass—the finest of telephone 
batteries, 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—_Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


. North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. — 
Self-regulating battery chargers. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 
- l.—Paper telephone cable, switch’ d 
cable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
20 N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
pouse, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 
rescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 
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General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
sulated copperweld drop wire. 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with ‘“Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Supertes Ave., Clevelan Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher ble ers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, i!l.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, cent: office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—BEstablished 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
pa a interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Caiculagraph Company, 50 Church &t., 
New York, N. Y.—Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


International Crocenting, and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and estern 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — ‘Poles wit 
Character.”’ Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yam. 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill.—Public Automatic Telephone Systema, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Battery Bliminators, Charging 

uipment, —— and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, ires, Cables, Monotype Cop- 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 10338 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, me Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ii!.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles. etc. 


——- Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, II!.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 


tems. Manufacturers of ‘Master-built” 
Common Battery. Magneto and PBX 
Switchboards, “Masterphone’” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
Eee supplies, including bronze drop and 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). inattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. Dials (automatic). 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-—Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, -¥%— Telephone apparatus of al) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera) 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 


CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cuttin Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 
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HOW TO GET 


NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


WE HAVE A VERY ECONOMICAL 
PLAN FOR SECURING NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS THAT WILL NOT COST 
YOU ONE PENNY IN POSTAGE. 


Don’t sit back and wait for business 
to come to you. If you really want 
some new subscribers let us show 
you how it can be done with the 
least possible effort. 


WRITE TODAY additional 
information and samples of 
business promotion plan for inde- 
pendent telephone companies. 


for 
our 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 

















POSITION WANTED 


chief or 


—Wire 


POSITION WANTED 
troubleman, local or common battery. Mar- 
ried. Claude R. Wiandt, Rt. 6, Jackson, 


Tenn. 


SPECIALISTS IN 





Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


a> THis WEEK'S SPECIAL <n 


Empty Cabinets of new oak 
Signal Set, 3-bar, $1.50; 4-bar, 
$1.65; 5-bar $1.75 

Wall Phones, Short Model, Slop- 
ing Shelves, for all 5-bar gen- 
erators, except W. E., No. 48 
at $2.35 

Also Cables, Terminals, Short 

Arms and Switch Hooks. 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 

















Reconditioned 
Switchboards 


P. B. X. 


Magneto 
Common Battery 


Telephones 
C. B. wall and desk 


Magneto wall and desk 
(all types) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ATTENTION ... BARGAINS 
TELEPHONE BOOTHS refinished like new, 
new style folding door, $24.00. 3,000 boxes 
of new f= Maa a _— sleeves, $0. 25 per box 
of 175 _— 1 wire grips (Buffalo 
Grips) like new, S 00. Simplex Reel Jacks, 
10-ton capacity, good as new, 50 each. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago. 

WM. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ml. 











CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


We can save you money on slightly used 
equipment that will render service same 
as new. 

Cletrac 6-cycle tractor with double 

drum winch. 

Winch Trucks and Winches. 

Pole Trailers. 

Cable Reel Trailers 

Earth Boring Machines. 

Pole Derricks. 

Air Compressors 

Air Hammers. 

Line Bodies. 


Write 
HOOSIER MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 
608-10 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


(mounted). 


us your needs. 





























WANTED 





WANTED TO BORROW-—$15,000.00 
on telephone exchange valued at $25,000.00. 
Located in thriving city. Property earning 
3% times the interest rate on the loan. 
Box 8506, care TELEPHONY 


| the 


| effect the 


(Concluded from page 32) 


The plan of reorganization unde 
section 77B of the United States Bank 
ruptcy Act, as amended, is approved 
by the commission. 

Final confirmation, 
quired by 
Court at 


however, is re 
the United States Disitric 
Wilmington, Del. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 
January 14: Order issued authori, 
ing Attorney General Edwin Vail to ap 
pear before the United States Supreme 
Court in Washington, D. C., to defend 
commission’s order in the North 
western Bell Telephone Co.’s 1934 de 
preciation rate case. The company 
asked a rate of 4.48 per cent but the 
commission fixed it at 3.5 per cent. The 
Nebraska Supreme Court upheld th 
commission’s power to fix the rate 

January 15: Tricounty Telephone 
Co., of Wolbach, authorized to issn 
$8,000 in bonds. 

January 16: Order issued granting 
authority to the Oakdale Telephone C 
to waive installation charges during th: 
current year. 

January 28: In the matter of the ay 
plication of the Oakdale Telephone C 
for authority to discontinue the charg: 
of 10 cents per call made for non-sul 
scribers for making local calls and t 
substitute a charge of five cents: found 
reasonable and granted as asked, charge 
to be made when calls are made throug! 
the telephone booth at the Oakdale ex 
change 

January 28: Approval granted the ay 
plication of the Craig Telephone Co. for 
authority to continue in full force and 
emergency reduced rates now 
in force at its Craig exchange, 
rates to expire February 1, 1937. 


suc 


New York Public Service Commission 

February 4: Hearing in Virgil before 
Chief Telephone Engineer W. E. Hin 
man in the commission’s investigatio 
of the telephone service provided in th 
town of Virgil, Cortland County. 


February 5: Resumed hearing it 
| New York before Commissioner Brew 
ster in the commission’s investigatior 


of the rates, rules and practices of the 
New York Telephone Co. (hearing con 
tinued on February 6 and 7). 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
January 29: Upon application of the 
Champaign Telephone Co., of Urbana, t 
issue $15,000 of common stock to pro 
cure funds with which to reintburse its 
treasury account of $15,021.88 alleged 
uncapitalized capital expenditures as ol 
September 30, 1935, and a report of its 
auditors that such expenditures as ol 
this date amounted to $14,610.38, the 
commission adopted an order authoriz 
ing the company to issue and sell com 
mon stock to the amount of $14,600 with 
which to make proper re-imbursement 
Oregon Public Utilities Commission 
January 14: Reductions in farmer 
telephone line service and semi-publi( 
telephones in Medford, Gold Hill and 
Jacksonville as of January 1 ordered \y 
Commissioner Frank C. MeCulloch. 
At Medford and Jacksonville the 


farmer line service was reduced from 
$8.40 a month to $7.50 as well as ha’ 


farmer business line 
service for the same rate. The latter 
formerly was $12. At Gold Hill tbe 
the reduction was from $6 a month to $5 

In all three towns the coin-box ser 
ice was reduced from 20 cents a dayt 
15 cents. 


ing available the 
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